**.  .  .  tlM  achtowmeaU  of  Um  Necro 
properly  set  fortii  will  erowo  him  m 
a  factor  la  early  homaa  procreoo  aad 
a  Bwker  of  modera  dvlUsatloa.*' 
— Dr.  Carter  Woodsoa 
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In  "Along  Thin  Way",  Janies 
Weldon  Johnson’s  autobiography, 
is  an  interesting  description  of  why 
and  how  the  author  composed  the 
nationally  famous:  “Lih  Every 
Voice  and  Sing’’,  [Copyrighted. 
1900 J.  Mr.  Johnson  was  teaching 
school  in  Jacksonville.  Florida,  at 
the  time  and  was  preparing  a 
special  celebration  program  for 
Lincoln’s  birthday.  Johnson  had 
been  requested  to  give  the  address, 
and  he  had  also  decided  to  write 
a  poem  for  this  occasion. 

But,  he  couldn’t  rapture  the 
point  which  seemed  important  for 
writing  it  and  finally  gave  up  the 
idea.  After  further  cUscussion  with 
his  brother  Rosamund,  he  decided 
to  compose  a  song  for  a  chorus  of 
500  voices. 

“I  got  my  first  line:  ‘Lift  ev’ry 
voice  and  sing.’  Not  a  startling 
line;  but  I  worked  along  grinding 
out  the  next  five.  When,  near  the 
end  of  the  first  stanza,  there  came 
to  me  the  lines:  ‘Sing  a  song  full 
of  the  faith  that  the  dark  past 
has  taught  us.  Sing  a  song  full 
of  the  hope  that  the  present  has 
brought  us.’  The  spirit  of  the  poem 
had  taken  hold  of  me.  I  finished 
the  stanza  and  turned  it  over  to 
Rosamund.’’ 

This  song  was  taught  to  the 
school  children  and  was  received 
enthuiastically  by  the  audience. 
Though  Mr.  Johnson  left  the 
school,  the  students  continued  to 
sing  it  and  teachers  taught  the 
words  to  new  arrivers.  Typed 
copies  appeared  in  hymn  books 


throughout  the  nation,  and  it  has 
become  one  of  the  most  widely 
used  songs  ever  composed  by  a 
Negro. 

First  stanza  follows: 

Lift  ev’ry  voice  and  sing, 

Till  earth  and  heaven  ring. 

Ring  with  the  harmonies  of  liberty; 
Let  oUr  rejoicing  raise 
High  as  the  list’ning  skies, 

Let  it  resound  loud  as  the 
rolling  sea. 

Sing  a  song  full  of  the  faith  that 
the  dark  past  has  taught  us. 
Sing  a  song  full  of  the  hope  that 
the  present  has  brought  us; 
Facing  the  raising  sun  of  our  new 
day  begun. 

Let  us  march  on 
Till  victory  is  won. 


JaaM*  Waldoa  Johaaos 
Courtcar,  Hall  Braack  Library 
CkicagDi,  ilUaaia 
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Negro  Cultural  Contributions  To  America 


PART  THREE 

IiiventioiiH  developed  by  slaves 
were  registered  in  the  names  of 
their  masters.  Some  historians  be¬ 
lieve  that  real  credit  for  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  cotton  gin  is  due  to  a 
Negro  on  the  plantation  whei-e 
Whitney  was  employed.  The  “thii-d 
rail",  used  in  large  cities  and  on 
suburban  lines  for  electric  trains, 
was  perfected  by  Granville  T. 
Woo^.  The  American  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  bought  another  of 
his  inventions,  an  electrical  tele¬ 
phone  transmitter.  Woods  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Thomas  Edison’s  labora¬ 
tory  at  a  yearly  salary  of  $10,000. 
Louis  H.  Latimer  made  the  origi¬ 
nal  drawings  for  Alexander 
Graham  Bell’s  first  telephone,  and 
invented  a  carbon  filament  for  the 
Maxim  Electric  Lamp.  Progressing 
from  this  point  he  became  chief 
draftsman  for  the  General  Electric 
Company,  and  for  The  Westing- 
house  Company.  Later  Latimer 
directed  the  installation  of  the 
systems  for  electric  lights  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  New  York,  and  London. 

Full  participation  in  the  defense 
of  our  historic  ideals  and  principles 
is  a  basic  requirement  of  American 
citizenship.  Negroes  have  fought 
and  died  in  every  war  beginning 
with  the  American  Revolution, 
through  the  Korean  Incident.  The 
Boston  Massacre  and  death  of 
Crispus  Attucks,  and  the  exploits 
of  Peter  Salem,  Solomon  Poore, 
and  Austin  Dabney  are  a  matter 
of  historical  record.  Many  Negroes 
participated  in  the  Navy  during 
the  war  of  1812,  and  won  the 
praises  of  Commodore  Peary.  The 
Civil  War,  the  Spanish-American 
War,  World  War  II  and  The 
Korean  War,  each  had  its  out¬ 
standing  Negro  heroes.  In  World 
War  II,  more  than  600,000  Negroes 
served  in  the  army  with  almost 
500,000  overseas.  "Americans  of 
the  colored  race  should  be  proud 


of  their  representatives  in  com¬ 
bat,”  said  General  Eisenhower. 
Charles  M.  Baines,  Silver  Star; 
Leonard  B.  Harmon,  Navy  Cross; 
Dorie  Miller,  Navy  Cross;  William 
C.  Pinckney,  Navy  Cross;  George 
Watson,  Distinguished  Service 
Cix)ss,  are  a  few  of  the  heroes  of 
World  War  II. 

Negroes  have  always  been  excel¬ 
lent  athletes.  During  slavery  young 
boys  and  men  were  encouraged  to 
compete  among  themselves;  early 
boxers  were  Negroes.  In  every 
Olympic  Game  Negroes  have  been 
included  among  the  star  perfor¬ 
mers.  Football,  baseball,  basket¬ 
ball,  and  track  are  dependent  upon 
the  efforts  of  many  outstanding 
Negro  participants. 

Though  handicapped  by  restric¬ 
tions  on  admittance  to  schools  of 
specialized  learning,  Negroes  have 
made  significant  contributions  to 
the  advancement  of  science  in 
America.  George  Washington  Car¬ 
ver,  chemurgist;  Charles  Drew, 
work  on  blood  plasma;  Daniel  Hale 
Williams,  first  sucessful  surgical 
operation  on  the  heart;  Charles  H. 
’Turner,  pioneer  in  biology  and  neu¬ 
rology;  Elmer  Innes,  physicist; 
Percy  Julian,  work  improving  the 
manufacture  of  testerone  and  hor¬ 
mone;  'Theodore  K.  Lawless,  one 
of  the  world’s  greatest  derma tolo- 
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HERITAGE  CALENDAR 

APRIL 


1  Lott  Carey,  born  a  slave, 
first  missionary  to  Liberia, 
died,  1828. 

t  Charles  R.  Drew,  pioneer  in 
the  blood  plasma  held;  di¬ 
rector,  Blood  Transfusions 
Asso.,  NYC;  Chief  Surgeon, 
Freedman’s  Hospital;  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Surgery,  Howard 
University,  died,  1950. 

5  James  Madison  Bell  [1826- 
1902],  Negro  poet,  bom. 

4  United  States  Senate  passed 
a  bill  abolishing  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia, 
1862. 

A  Gidveston,  Texas,  integrates 
lunch  counters,  1960. 

6  Second  Continental  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  against, 
the  importing  of  slaves,  1776. 

7  Early  slave  revolt  occurred 
in  New  York,  1712. 

8  Louisiana  admitted  to  ttie 
Union,  1812. 


9  27  Negroes  and  Whites  Chal¬ 
lenged  Jim  Crow  buses  in 
Journey  of  Reconciliation;  27 
arrests;  4  go  to  chain-gang. 
1947. 

10  Robert  Smalls  [Union  Navy 
Pilot],  watching  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter  said,  “This,  boys,  is 
the  dawn  of  freedom  for  our 
race.”  1861. 

11  Spellman  College  organized 
in  basement  of  Friendship 
Baptist  Church,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  1883. 

12  Frederick  Douglass,  on  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  Fort  Sumter 
attack,  exclaimed,  “God  Be 
Praised!”  1861. 

IS  Luc>-  C.  Laney  [1854-1933] 
Fournier  of  Haines  Institute, 
Augusta,  Georgia,  bom. 

14  Lincoln  assassinated,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  1865. 

15  Lincoln’s  proclamation  call¬ 
ing  for  75,000  volunteers, 
from  the  states,  1861. 


Negro  Cultural  Contributions  To  America 


gists,  are  representative  in  this 
held. 

For  many  long  years,  the  only 
living  human  being  to  have  stood 
at  the  North  Pole  was  a  Negro. 
Matthew  A.  Henson.  Commodore 
Peary  in  paying  tribute  to  his 
Negro  assistant  said,  ‘This  position 
I  have  given  him  primarily  because 
of  his  adaptability  and  fitness  for 
the  work,  and  secondly  on  account 
of  his  loyalty." 

North  America’s  early  heritage 
vsas  almost  entirely  Anglo-Saxon, 
with  a  very  strong  feeling  against 
Music.  Song  was  raised  to  praise 
God,  but  in  daily  living,  they  may 
have  hummed,  but  hardly  express¬ 
ed  themselves  in  full  joyful  song. 
In  contrast,  Negroes  through  their 


"plantation  music”  and  finally 
“jazz”  and  “swing”  have  made  a 
strong  and  significant  contributicm 
to  America’s  folk  music. 

General  Information  concerning 
Negro  paintings  and  sculpture  has 
been  ignored  by  the  public.  Negro 
artists  have  quietly  created  out¬ 
standing  works  of  art,  which  are 
on  view  in  public  and  private  col¬ 
lections  throughout  the  world. 
'The  work  of  such  artists  as  Henry 
Ossawa,  Tanner,  Meta  Warrick 
Fuller,  Edmonia  Lewis,  Palmer 
Hayden,  Aaron  Douglas,  Hale 
Woodruff,  Augusta  Savage,  Rich¬ 
mond  Barthe,  E.  Simms  CampbeU, 
and  William  E.  Smith  ranks  with 
the  coiintry’s  top  artists. 
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DICK  GREGORY:  Negro  Comedian 


A  new  type  of  comedian  is  on 
the  rise:  Dick  Gregory,  who  tells 
jokes  using  Negro  themes  and  in¬ 
cidents  from  Negro  experiences. 

His  philosophy  is  broad,  and  he 
sees  racial  situations  through 
crystal  clear  glasses.  Not  long  ago, 
he  was  discussing  the  problem  of 
hecklers.  His  major  concern  is 
timing.  What  the  objectional  per¬ 
son  says  is  not  so  important,  as 
the  timing  of  Gregory’s  delivery. 
And  too,  he  is  most  aware  of  the 
importance  of  his  audience  not 
feeling  sorry  for  him. 

“Humor  is  acceptible,  if  you 
have  established  a  friendly  rela- 
tioiiship. . .  while  at  the  same  time, 
the  idea  is  objectional.  For  in¬ 
stance,”  he  continues,  “a  baby  may 
be  tickled  by  his  parent,  which  re¬ 
sults  in  laughter.  But  the  same 
action  on  the  part  of  a  sti-anger, 
will  bring  about  crying  from  the 
same  child.” 

Gregory  experienced  a  ditiicult 
time  in  Chicago,  where  nobody 
could  see  real  value  in  his  brand 
of  humor.  Hugh  Heffner,  “Play- 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  Negro  writer  has  contribu¬ 
ted  poetiy,  essays,  and  fictional 
pieces  to  American  literature  for 
almost  two  hundred  years.  From 
Jupiter  Hammon,  Phyllis  Wheat- 
ley,  and  George  Moses  Horton  has 
stemmed  the  vast  literature  which 
has  reached  its  flowering  in  the 
efforts  of  Arna  Bonlemps,  Richard 
Wright,  Langston  Hughes,  Zora 
Neale  Hureton,  etc.  As  one  reads 
the  writings  of  Negro  authors,  the 
close  relationship  between  Negro 
history  and  literature  becomes  ap- 
paront.  It  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  treat  the  creative  efforts  of 
these  writers  as  curiosity;  their 
work  has  met  the  same  standards 
which  are  required  for  all  creative 
authorship. 

CSylvestre  C.  Watkins], 


boy”  Magazine  publisher,  caught 
Gregory’s  act  at  a  local  show  club 
in  Chicago,  and  signed  on  the 
comedian  for  a  short  stay  at  “The 
Playboy  Club”,  a  swank  Chicago 
Northside  key-club. 

Gregory  was  an  immediate  suc¬ 
cess,  and  has  been  held  over  for 
many  additional  weeks.  “Time” 
devoted  a  page  to  Gregory’s  suc¬ 
cess  story.  This  resulted  in  two 
appearances  on  “The  Jack  Paar 
Show,”  and  a  string  of  bookings  in 
clubs  around  the  country. 

Critical  reaction  has  been  quite 
interesting.  It  ranges  from  glowing 
to  outright  dislike.  The  most 
amazing  thing  about  all  this,  is 
the  claim  made  by  two  Negro 
comedians  [who  shall  be  name¬ 
less],  that  Dick  Gregory  has  taken 
“Their”  material.  They  are 
“Happy”  about  his  success,  but 
“Think”  that  he  ought  to  hire  a 
writer  to  develop  his  own  material. 

Well,  it  seems  like  sour  grapes. 
Gregory,  is  due  for  much  success 
in  the  meteoric  rise  in  his  career. 

Fap«r  EdWoiis 

HIS  EYE  IS  ON  THE  SPAR¬ 
ROW,  by  Ethel  Waters;  Bantam 
Books.  New  York,  1950-51.  50c 

I  ALWAYS  WANTED  ’TO  BE 
SOMEBODY,  by  Althea  Gibson; 
Pyramid  Books,  New  York,  1958- 
60.  35c. 

irs  GOOD  TO  BE  ALIVE,  by 
Roy  Campanella;  Dell  Books, 
New  York,  1959-60.  50c. 

LAY  MY  BURDEN  DOWN:  A 
folk  history  of  slavery;  Phoenix 
Books,  Chicago,  1945.  $1.65. 

LET  MY  PEOPLE  GO:  The 
story  of  the  Underground  rail¬ 
road  and  the  growth  of  the  aboli¬ 
tion  movement,  by  Henriette 
Buckmaster;  Beacon  Books,  Bos- 
Um,  1941.  $1.95. 
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